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SERMON, &c. 


ROMANS XV. 14: 


And I myſelf alſo am perſuaded of you, my 
Brethren, that ye alſo are full of good- 
neſs, filled with all knowledge, able a mM 
to adinoniſh one another. 


SHALL not take up your time with cri- 

tical obſervations on the ſcope of this 
Epiſtle to the Romans, which, like moſt 
of St Paul's writings, 1s divided into two 
parts, doctrinal and practical ; and which, 
notwithſtanding ſome difficult paſſages, 
whoſe miſconſtruction has given riſe to 
ſtrange ſyſtems of Divinity, appears to me 
the moſt connected chain of ' reaſoning in 
the whole compaſs of Scripture. But I 
ſhall proceed immediately to lay before 


you 
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you my deſign in chooſing theſe words, 
and the plan I propoſe in handling them. 


When we would recommendany thing to 
our fellow creatures, it ſeems both natural 
and juſt to, urge thoſe arguments and 
conſiderations in particular, which have 
had peculiar weight with ourſelves. Now, 
when this noble Inſtitution was projected, 
in behalf of which I this day appear an 
advocate before you, it ſtruck my own 
mind with great force, that ſuch a Semi- 
nary might have a ſignal and permanent 
effect upon the ſtate of religious ſocieties 
m this country, and eſpecially of thoſe 
among the Proteſtant Diſſenters. This 
opinion I have ſeen no reaſon to alter: on 
the contrary, the conviction on which it 
was founded has increaſed. On this ground 
therefore, I wiſh to addreſs the very re- 
ſpectable aſſembly now convened. And for 
this purpoſe, I have ſelected St. Paul's 
encomium on the church firſt planted at 
Rome, as preſenting us. with a very pro- 
per ſtandard, with which to compare 
other chriſtian ſocieties, and by which to 
model their improvement. 


But 
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But I cannot proceed to the diſcuſſion 
of this comprehenſive ſubject, without 
making a particular and earneſt requeſt 
for your candour. At any time, and in any 
circumſtances, your candour I greatly need; 
but at no time, and in no circumſtances, 
fo much as at preſent. When 1 think of 
my predeceſſors in this office, and call to 
mind their able and learned diſcourſes, I 
ſhrink back into myſelf, and tho' greatly 
'Honor'd by your calling me to this ſer- 
vice, am ſufficiently mortified by the re- 
flection, that my labours may prove only 
a foil, to ſet off the excellence of thoſe 
compoſitions, which needed no aid from 
contraſt, 


I propoſe 


Firſt, to conſider what is implied in the 
character here drawn of a chriſtian ſoci- 
ety in early times; 


Secondly, to illuſtrate the great excel- 
lence and importance of ſuch a character; 


Thirdly, to inquire, how far the preſent 
flate of our religious ſocieties correſponds, 
or 
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or not, with this beautiful picture of 2 
primitive one; and 


Four thly, to ſhe by what methods our 
religious ſocieties may be rendered moſt 
like to that praiſed by the Apoſtle. 


We are fir/t to conſider, what is implied 
in the character here drawn of a chriſtian 
ſociety in early times. They were * full 
* of goodneſs filled with all knowledge, 
te able alſo to admoniſh one another.” 
We have every reaſon to believe, that this 
picture bore a faithful reſemblance to the 
original : and who 1s there, endow'd with 
moral diſcernment, that is not charmed 
with the portrait ? 


They were full of goodneſs. Some commen- 
tators think, that by goodneſs in this place 
the Apoſtle meant principally benevolence 
and candor; becauſe he had been recom- 
mending theſe virtues in this and the pre- 
ceding chapter. But the word itfelf * ad- 
mits of a much larger interpretation, as 


Ayaluoumn 


might 
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might be proved from various authorities, 
and eſpecially from the manner in which 
the LXX uſe it, in 2 Chron. xxiv, 16,— 
But waving a critical examination of the 
greek term, it is ſufficient to my purpoſe 
to obſerve, that the general tenor os this 
epiſtle to the Romans will juſtify us in 
aſſerting, that they were a chriſtian ſoci- 
ety exemplary for their faith, piety and 
righteouſneſs, as well as for kindneſs or 
| benevolence. Thus, it is ſaid in the firſt 
chapter *, that their faith was ſpoken of 
throughout the whole world; and in the 
ſixteenth chapter +, that their obedience 
was come abroad unto all men: and in 
the verſe before the t-xt, the Apoſtle puts 
up a prayer for them, which plainly diſ- 
covers the very high ſenſe he had of their 
chriſtian attainments, From the whole I 
infer, that this primitive church was en- 
titled to the character of goodneſs, on its 
large and proper ſcale, as comprehend- 
ing the ſeveral duties which we owe ta 
God, to our fellow-creatures, and to our- 
ſelves.---And to their eternal credit, it is 


* Verſe 8 + Verſe 19 


recorded 
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recorded of them by the ſacred pen-man, 
that they were FULL of goodneſs. This can- 
not mean, that they were abſolutely perfect 
(the preſent ſtate of human nature not ad- 
mitting of this) but they were deſirous of 
perfection, and uniformly and ſteadily preſ- 
ſing after it. They did not think, by the per- 
formance of one duty, to com: ound for 
the neglect of another. They did not ſe- 
parate morality from devotion, or charity 
from zeal. They endeavoured to“ fulfil 
all right eouſneſs”, neither ſlighting poſi- 
tive inſtitutions, nor confiding in them. 
If I may uſe the phraſe, they were not one 
thing abroad, and another at home ; they 
were not ſerious in the temple, and gay 
in the world—religious in affliction, and 
vain in proſperity. But they aimed at 

oodnefs, in all its kinds, on all occaſions, 
before all perſons, and in ſpite of all al- 
lurements and difficulties, 


Again, it is ſaid of this early ſociety at 
Rome, that they were filled with all know- 
ledge. This muſt be underſtood with great 
limitations; for in the literal and ſtrict 
ſenſe, no man is poſſeſſed of all know- 
ledge; ſo wide is the field of ſpeculation, 

and 
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and ſo various are the parts into which it 
is diſtributed. By devoting a whole life to 
the purſuit of learning, in ſome ſciences 
we may become adepts, but in others we 
ſhall ſtill be ſmatterers. There is not only 
much knowledge reſerved to à future 
ſtate, as better ſuited to that ſtate than 
this, bet even with that portion of know- 
ledge, which we can acquir. at preſent, 
a great deal of error, uncertainty and 
confuſion is mingled. The Apoſtle, there- 
fore, muſt refer to ſpiritual knowledge, 
and of this only to ſuch branches, as are 
moſt connected with our improvement, 
and moſt eſſential to our happineſs. Reli- 
gious knowledge infinitely outweighs 
every other, in its nature, objects, efficacy, 
and duration. And it 1s in the Chriſtian's 
power to make- great advances in this 
knowledge, adding one degree to another, 
according to the injunctions of holy writ. 


Now St. Paul was able to congratulate 
his friends at Rome, that they abounded 
in this ſacred acquiſition : that they had 
duly applied themſelves to the inveſtiga- 
tion of religious ſubjects; that they had 


B patiently 


* 


patiently and ſueceſsfully inquired into 
their truth, ſenſe and importance; that 


they had carefully ſtudied the nature and 
obligations of duty, the perfections and 
government of God, the early and Jater 
revelations of his will, and particularly 
the great and glorious ſcheme of redemp- 
tion through his Son. In a word, by this 
encomium, the Apoſtle declares, that they 
were enlightened and judicious chriſtians, 


Finally, he obſerves of them, that they 
were able alſo to admonifh one another, Some 
copies read the paſſage ©* able alſo to ad- 
c moniſh oTHERS.” * but if you retain 
the common reading, you muſt diſcern a 
very important ſentiment couched under 
it. It cannot fail to teach us, that even a 
religious ſociety, thus fruitful in good 
works, reciprocally ſtood in need of admo- 
niſhing and being admoniſhed. It reminds 
us of a humiliating truth, that the wiſeſt 
judgment may err, the ſtrongeſt refolution 
waver, and the beſt character be incom- 
plete. Hence it is ſaid of good people, 


„ Ants for ass. 


that 
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that fearing the Lord, they ſpeak often 
one to another ”; and by ſeaſonable and 
well directed hints © provoke one another 
unto love and to good works.” * 


You will pleaſe to obſerve, that for 
want of time, 1 ſhall take no notice of this 
clauſe, under any ſubſequent head of diſ- 


courſe. 


Secondly, We are next to conſider the 
great excellence and importance of ſuch 
a character a character compoſed of 


knowledge and goodnels. 


Here it is not my intention to pro- 
nounce a panegyric on knowledge and 
goodneſs, conſidered either in themſelves, 
or in their effects: for that would open 
a boundleſs field of diſcuſſion : but mere- 
ly to advert to the circumſtance of their 
being UNITED in one and the ſame cha- 
racter. Permit me to ſay, that the vaſt ime 
portance of ſuch a union is not ſuffici- 
ently conſidered by the chriſtian world, 


* Mal. iii, 16. Heb. x, 24. 


B 2 Many 
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Many are ſor ſeperating theſe things, ſome 
pleading for one, ſome for the other, juſt as 
if their intereſts were oppoſite. Whereas, 
not only each 1s a duty, as far as circum- 
ſtances will admit, but actually the luſtre 
and force of each very greatly depend on 
its being combined with the other. In 
ſupport of this propoſition, I appeal to 
the nature of things, and to the deciſion 
of the ſcriptures, 


The bleſſed Author of our being has 
formed us with the moſt eviden: reference 
to the junction of knowledye and good- 
neſs. He has plantcd in every man moral 
feelings and rational facultics ; and there- 
fore, no one can be compleatly happy, 
or complcatly uſeful, who has not made 
proviſion for the right exerciſe of both. 


Knowledge without goodneſs 1s a mean 
without an end; it is a qualification for 
being ſerviceable to mankind, without a 
heart to uſe it. Knowledge alone puffeth 
up*, and has filled many a one with va- 


Cor. viii. 12. 


nity 
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vanity and ſelf-conceit, leading him to 
deſpiſe other people and keep them at a 
diftance. It mult be joined with charity, 
in order to edify ; it muſt be cloathed with 
humility, in order to attract, Mere know- 
ledge may make a diſputant, but it will 
never make a real chriſtian. A man may be 
the ſubject of admiration on account of his 
knowledge, but without goo neſs he will 
never excite love, command reſpect, or call 
forth confidence. He may excel in a con- 
troverſy, and bear away the palm of victory 
amidſt a circle of polemics, but he is not 
fit to be a parent, a guardian, or a friend. 
Juſtly have we a mean opinion of them, 
who ipcnd their time in nothing elſe than 
reading romances ; but very little better 
ought we to think of thoſe, who, having 
acquired the beſt knowledge, never make 
uſe of it to regulate their conduct. Whereis 
the difference, in point of comfort, between 
a hungry poor man, and a rich miſer 
ſtarving amidſt his hoard? None. Net- 
ther 1s there any, between an 1gnorant 
perſon, and another, who tho' full of 
knowledge never applies it. St. Paul's 

declaration 
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declaration on this ſubject does equal ho- 
nor to his head and heart— Tho' Ihave 
the gift of prophecy, and underſtand all 
myſteries, and all knowledge, and tho' 
J have all faith, ſo that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity (love to 
God and man) I am NOTHING“ *. — It 
may further be obſerved, that knowledge, 
undirected by religion, is frequently worſe 
than a uſeleſs ornament ; 1t has been con- 
verted into an inſtrument of great evil to 
ſociety. In every caſe, extraordinary 
light and information, unproductive of 
virtue and piety, will ſerve only to aggra- 
vate our guilt, and enhance our puniſh- 
ment. Of this, the Divine Being has given 
us the plaineſt warning by his Son; If 
ye know theſe things, happy are ye, if ye 
po them. — He that knew his maſter's 
will, and did it not, ſhall be beaten with 
many ſtripes.” 5 


We might next reverſe theſe obſerva- 
tions, and ſhew the narrowneſs and defi- 


* x Cor, xiii, 2. 5 John xiii, 19,-Luke xii, 47. 


ciency 
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ciency of goodneſs without knowledge. 
But as the value of knowledge was, with 
ſingular ability, ſet before you in the laſt 
annual diſcourſe, it would be not only 
unneceſſary, but improper, to enlarge on 
this part of the ſubject. I ſhall therefore 
diſmiſs it in few words. 


Where ignorance is involuntary, or the 
reſult of unavoidable circumſtances, God 
will not lay it to any one's charge. But 
in every other inſtance, it is highly cul- 
pable: and in all caſes, the effects of it 
are to be deplored. Without knowledge, 
religion is lamentably defective in many 
eſſential branches. For example—if a 
man be 1gnorant of the grounds of his 
faith, his faith is irrational and unſatiſ— 
factory, however true the objects which 
it embraces; he will not be able to vin- 
dicate it; and what he cannot vindicate, 
he may be induced to abandon.—He pro- 
feſſes to value the ſacred Scriptures, but 
for want of an enlightened underſtand— 
ing, he ſees but little of their beauty, and 
often miſconſtrues their meaning: he 
miſapplies many a paſſage, to the diſpa- 
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ragement of the Divine Being, to his own 
ſad infelicity, and to the diſquietude of his 
friends.—He worſhips God, and maintains 
communion with him, but both his medita- 
tions and prayers arenarrowed andobſcured 
by ignorance. He cannot behold the Father 
of mercies in that admiring or complacen- 
tial light, which would be the effect of ſee— 
ing more of his works, and underſtanding 
more of his ways. — If you take away 
knowledge, what remains for the guidance 
and direction of goodneſs? goodneſs is 
not inſtinct: it is not animal ſenſation: 
it is not a blind or mechanic impulſe: 
therefore, if you ſtrip it of knowledge, 
it muſt loſe even a part of its very na- 
ture. Hence, our Lord proverbially ob- 
ſerves, in reference to an ignorant diſciple, 
©« he that walketh in darkneſs, knoweth 
* not whither he gocth” $ .—The amia- 
bleneſs, credit, and utility of goodneſs, 
muſt ever depend on its being connected 
with knowledge. The want of informa- 
tion ſhall fruſtrate a man's beſt intentions, 


§ John xii. 35. 
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and utterly prevent him from giving inſtruc- 
tion to others: it may draw down upon him 
the ridicule of the world, and mu? nearly 
reduce him to the inſignificance of a cy- 
pher.—Once more, we know that © it is 
good to be always zealouſly affected in a 
good thing :” but if a chriſtian be deſtitute 
of religious knowledge, how ſhall he diſcern 
this good thing ? How ſhall he aſcertain the 
object on which his zeal ſhould be em- 
ployed, or mark the degree to which it 
ſhould rife ? 


Thus it appears from the nature of things, 
that goodneſs and knowledge ſhould never 
(if poſſible) be ſeparated ; becauſe when ſe— 
parated, each of them becomes lame, mean 
and deficient. As on the contrary, when 
knit together in firm union, they preſent us 
with a ſpectacle moſt delightful, moſt ho- 
norable, molt beneticial. 


My next appeal was to the Scriptures. 
But having already made various references 
to them, I hall not detain you in this place 
with many quotations. Let me juſt recite 
a few paſſages, cvery one of which includes 
both the objects of this diſcourſe, and there- 
fore muſt clearly prove, that the Chriſtian 
| C Religion 


Religion requires of its Diſciples a con- 
junction of knowledge and goodneſs. In a 
variety of places, where the Apoſtle preſents 
ardent ſupplication to God in behalf of his 
chriſtian friends, it is with a ſpecial and 
- ſtrong reference to this conjunction. Let 
me give two inſtances: * This I pray, that 
your love may abound yet more and more, 
in knowledge and 1n all judgment ; that ye 
may approve things that are excellent, (or 
try things which differ ;) that ye may be ſin- 
cere and without oftence till the day of 
Chriſt, being filled with the fruits of righ— 
teouſneſs, which are by Jeſus Chriſt unto 
the glory and praiſe of God.” Again, * for 
this cauſe, we alſo, ſince the day we heard 
of it, do not ceaſe to pray for you, and to 
deſire that ye might be filled with the know=- 
ledge of his will, in all wiſdom and ſpiritual! 
underſtanding ; that ye might walk worthy 
of the Lord unto all pleaſing, being fruitful 
in every good work, and incricating in the 
knowledge of God,” * You remember it is 
ſaid, with a beautiful contraſt, «in malice 
be children, but in underſtanding be men— 


# Philip, i. 911, Coloſl. i. 9, 10. 


be 
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be ye wiſe as ſerpents, but harmleſs as 


doves.” + In like manner, we are com- 


manded to © add to our faith virtue, and to 
virtue knowledge; to grow in grace, 2. e. in 
holineſs, and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jeſus Chritt.” Once more, it 
is enjoined upon us, “ ſanctify the Lord 
God in your hearts, [this is the foundation 
of goodneſs] and be ready always to give, 
to every man that aſketh, a reaſon of the 
hope which is in you” (this ſuppoſes know- 


ledge *.] 


Now, my friends, putting theſe things 
together, you learn the great value and im- 
portance of the character under conſidera- 
tion. Such a character, realiſed but in one 
INDIVIDUAL is a nobler object than anything 
we can contemplate bencath the ſkies, 
Figure to yourſelves a perſon, who, enlight— 
ened by knowledge, ſpeaks and acts with 
judgment, who communicates uſeful infor- 
mation, opens the Scriptures to the young 
and 1gnorant, removes the tears and pre- 
judices of the ſuperllitious, admoniſhes 
them that are in error, reſolves the doubts 

+ 1 Cor. xiv, 20. Matt. x, 16. 
® 2 Peter i, v, iii, 18. 1 Peter iii, 15. 
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of the perplexed, confirms the principles of 
the wavering, and becomes a kind of oracle 
to all around him. But alſo figure him to 
yourſelves, as a man of probity and good- 
neſs, of humility and piety, of patience and 
fortitude; as a man deſerving to be called a 
ſecond Cornelius, whoſe prayers and whoſe 
2Ims jointly come up before God for a me- 
mortal : conceive of him, as prudent but 
not timid, lowly but not mean, bold but 
never forward, ſteady but never rigid; as 
chearful without levity, affectionate without 
weaknels, and generous without oſtentation. 
If there be any thing in the natural world, 
worthy to be compared to this man, it is 
the ſun in the firmament, which 1llumi- 
nates, warms and fertiliſes, all at once. 


Suppoſe then a Soc1eTyY formed of ſuch: 
Suppole a church, where all, or at leaſt, 
moſt of its members anſwer to this deſcrip- 
tion. Is it in the power of words to ſay, 
now venerable, how glorious, ſuch an aſſem- 
bly muſt be? Oh! what a comfort to thoſe 
who labour among them? With what fatis- 
taction muſt their miniſters apply to them 
the words of the Apoſtle, © What is our 

hope, 
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hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing? are 
not even ye, in the preſence of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, at his coming?“ But I paſs 
to a much more important reflection— what 
a credit to religion, and to the founder of 
our religion, is ſuch a Society? The former 
is denominated light, and a doctrine accord- 
ing to godlineſs; the latter came into our 
world to open the eyes of the blind, and to 
turn every man from his fins: theſe ineſti- 
mable objects will obtain credibility, when 
our churches are full of goodneſs, filled 
with all knowledge. "Then in vain ſhall 
Deiſts prevaricate and cavil, in vain ſneer 
and miſrepreſent. Then a thouſand Vol- 
taires could not hurt us.—What a bleſſing 
would ſuch churches be to a nation and 
kingdom ? what a ſecurity to good govern- 
ment, and to political proſperity ? What an 
ornament and a treaſure to the world? 
What an image of Heaven ?—May I finiſh 
the climax ? May I add without blaſphemy, 
what a reſemblance of God ?—Yes, I can and 
do add it. For the eternal union of know- 
ledge and goodneſs comprehends every thing 


we can conceive of as amiable, in the nature 
and attributes of DEITY, 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, J proceed to enquire, how far 
the preſent ſtate of our religious ſocicties 
correſponds, or not, with this beautiful 
picture of a primitive one. 


In proſecuting this branch of my ſub— 
ject, I do not wiſh to indulge violent ſatyr, 
or unreſtrained condemnation of preſent 
times. It was indeed the ſentiment of 
Horace, that among the Romans every age 
became worle than the preceding *. But a 
much greater authority has taught us the 


neceſſity of caution in paſſing judgment on 


ſuch a topick, - ſay not * what is the cauſe 
that the former days were better than 
theſe; for thou c:quireſt not wiſely con— 
cerning this,” + Many writers have taken 
upon them to condemn the preſent age 
without reſerve, becauſe they can trace 
among us ſome vices, which had little or 
no appearance in the laſt century, or poſſibly 
at a much later period, when they them- 
ſelves were children. But theſe perſons for- 
get, that virtues and vices, like fea and land, 
often change places with each other, though 
* /.tas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiohorem. 
Lib. III. Od. VI. 46. 


1 Eccles, vii. 10. 


they 
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they cannot exchange natures. In one place, 


the ſea trenches on the land, and ſwallows 


up a large tract of it: but then in another, 
it retreats juſt as much, and leaves a valuable 
portion of ſolid ground. So, in one cen— 
tury, vices ſpring up, which in a preceding 
were ſcarcely oblervable; and on the con- 
trary, thoſe which formerly prevailed, and 
were enormous, now almoſt diſappear, 
Thus, the Ifrachtes, while in the wilder- 
nels, were principally addicted to murmur- 
ing againſt Providence—when ſettled in 
Canaan, their leading vice was idolatry— 
and when by the Babyloniſh captivity they 
were cured of idolatry, they ſubſtituted 
another vice, equally abhorrent to God, 
hypocriſy. And if we compare the preſent 
{ſtate of this country, with what hiſtorians 
record of its manners under the reign of 
Charles II. ſhall we not d:{ccrn, that in his 
time, this nation had more drunkenneſs, 
obſcenity and protanencis, than now? But 
on the contrary, is there not in the preſent 
day, a ſpirit of relinement, diilimulation 
and luxury gone forth, which enervates 
both the moral and political body? The 
former aſlailed the temple of Virtue by open 
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ſtorm, the latter ſecretly undermines the 
foundation.—From theſe things it ſurely 
appears, that an exact eſtimate of the virtue 
and vice of any country 1s a calculation 
which requires many data. Whoever praiſes 
or condemns the age he lives in, in an un- 
qualified manner, or as we uſually ſay, in 
the groſs, entirely miſſes the truth, and ex- 
poles his own weakneſs. 


Theſe preliminaries I lay down, to guard 
both myſelf, and my ſubject, from being 
miſapprehended. I do not think, that this 
nation is, in point of morality, worſe in 
the preſent age than formerly, I would 
hope, it is improved. Moſt readily do I 
accede to the noble and animated eulogium, 
pronounced in this pulpit two years ago, on 
the melioration of mankind in general. 
Sciences have been cultivated, laws amend- 
ed, various arts diſcovered, war is con- 
ducted with leſs cruelty, the ſpirit and power 
of the inquiſition are declining, and liberty 
both civil and religious is infinitely better un- 
derſtood. Indeed, that the face of the world 
ſhould, from time to time, be really im— 
proving, might naturally be expected, it the 


doctrine of a wiſe and good Providence be 
true, 
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true, The benevolence of the Supreme 
Moral Governour makes this highly pro- 
bable. But, you will pleaſe to bear it in 
mind, this argument 1s of a general, not 
a a ſpecific nature. The world, taken col- 
lectively, may be always improving, and 
yet ſome particular countries ſhall for a 
certain time decline, rather than advance. 
Therefore, no concluſion can be drawn 
from hence, reſpecting the true ſtate of 
religion among us, at this period, 


I have already ſaid, that I believe, the 
virtue or morality of this kingdom is not 
leſs now, than formerly. But I dare not 
lay, that our ſeriouſneſs is greater, or even 
equal to what it has been; except you in- 
clude the inſtances, wherein it is wretch- 
edly disfigured by the nonſenſe of enthu- 
ſiaſm. And this brings me to the exact 
point, at which J am aiming. 


Multitudes are in a ſtate of apathy, both 
as to knowledge and goodneſs, Of theſe 
we ſhall take but a momentary notice. 
They profeſs religion, but underſtand 
nothing about it. Occaſionally they go 
to church, but ſcarcely liſten, and do not 
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improve. Some are decent, becauſe not 
tempted by their connections to be pro- 
fane : ſome are juſt, becauſe otherwiſe the 
law would trouble them ; others are per- 
tectly good-tempered, becauſe they hap- 
pened to be born ſuch. Theſe perſons arc 
Diſſenters, or members of the Eſtabliſh- 
ment, juſt as their fathers were before 
them: they follow their track, plod 
through the world, and have little notion, 
and no concern about a future ſtate. 


Now, from this apathy many are 
awaked; but it is to enthuſiaſm, abſur- 
dity, blind zeal, and ſuperſtitious worſhip. 
They hold do&7rines, which are irrational 
and contemptible, and which make reli- 
gion the object either of diſguſt, or of 
terror: doctrines, which, if true, would 
rob the Deity of his glory, for they in- 
fringe upon juſtice, and annihilate mercy; 
doctrines, which by repreſenting Go1 as 
partial, ſerve only, to make one man 
proud, and another deſpairing ; in a word, 
doctrines, which neceffarily transfer all 
our obligations of gratitude, love, and 
confidence, from the Father of Spirits, to 
fome other Being, —Their war? of charity 
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is, if poſſible, ſtill worſe than their creed. 
Bleſſed be God, we live in times, when 
they cannot proceed to the cruelties of a 
Bonner, or a Jeffries; they cannot erect 
the ſcaffold, or light the faggots. But, 
though they may not burn the bodies, 
they conſign over to damnation the ſouls 
of all who differ from them m ſpecula- 
tive opinions. Yes; were the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven lodged in their hands, 
not a ſingle chriſtian would be ſuffered to 
enter that ſtate, who could not pronounce 
„ ſhibboleth” as they do ®,—And what 
are the /'reachers they follow? Men of 
ſuch total 1gnorance, that they rail at 
learning, and call reaſon carnal, though 
God gave the one, and appointed the 
other, Men, who build a ſyſtem of Di- 
vinity, upon a figure, an alluſion, a de- 
tached word or two; who quote the 
Scripture by ſound, inſtead of ſenſe; and 
who ſtrain the types of the Old Teſta- 
ment, till every judicious Chriſtian 
bluſhes, and every infidel triumphs. In 
ſhort, men, who with violent rant, diſ- 
torted countenance, and ridiculous geſ- 
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ture, convert the pulpit into a ſtage of 
buffoonry.—In all this, I have not know- 
ingly exaggerated “. 


But it is time, to conſider another claſs 
of Chriſtians, who have alſo emerged from 
the general lethargy—but they have taken 
a courſe quite oppoſite to the former; 
they have ſought after knowledge, but 
neglected piety. That they have applied 
to knowledge, 1s indeed to their credit, 
By much reading and thinking, their 
minds are enlarged : by ſtudying the fun- 
damental principles of religion, they are 
conſiderably ſkilled in ſeparating truth 
from error ; they have made the meaning 
of Scripture, as well as it's inſpiration, 
the ſubject of their enquiries; in conſe- 
quence, they converſe well on ſpecu- 
lative points, and are not led away by 
every wind of doctrine, and the crafti- 
neſs of them who lie in wait to deceive. 
But with all this mental furniture, we 
fiad in ſome caſes great irregularity, and 


* In Dr. Stennett's Diſcourſes on the parable of 
the Sower (N* I and III.) the reader may ſee a por- 
trait of enthuſiaſtic Preachers and Hearers, drawn 
with great judgment, and vivid colours, 
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even vice; and in ten thouſand inſtances, 
where we mult not uſe ſo harſh a term, 
there 1s much levity and lukewarmneſs— 
little of the practice of religion, and ſtill 
leſs of its ſpirit. If theſe perſons do not 
anſwer to ſome parts of the prophet's 
deſcription *, if © they do not cauſe the 
*« ſeat of violence to come near, if they do 
% not drink wine in bowls, &c.“ yet 
there is a ſtriking reſemblance in another 
feature, they dwell at eaſe in Zion, and 
« are not grieved for the afflition of 
© Joſeph.” They feel no concern about 
the ſtate of religion in the world, and will 
do nothing to aſſiſt and advance it. By 
frequently mingling with the vain and 
trifling, they have loſt that appearance of 
ſeriouſneſs which they once had. The 
delicate edge of religious ſenſibility is 
worn off. Indifference has taken full poſ- 
ſeſſion of them. Though they are de- 
ſcended from parents, who ſtatedly main- 
tained family worſhip, yet theſe live in 
the total neglect of that very becoming, 
uſeful and important ſervice. Into their 
cloſets I cannot look. But this is noto- 
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nous and undeniable, that though their 
fathers were the ornament of our chriſ- 
tian ſocieties, theſe either ſeldom come to 
the temple, or allow themſelves in the 
habitual practice of attending but once 
in the Sabbath, while they expect their 
miniſters always to ſerve twice at the 
altar. Indeed, ſome of theſe perſons 
plead in their own excuſe, that they have 
no occaſion to come frequently to public 
worſhip, becai:ic they could learn nothing 
if they were preſent, fince they under- 
ſtand religious ſubjects, as well as thoſe 
who are appointed to diſcuſs them. 
Now, granting this were a fact, I wiſh 
ſuch refined chriſtians would aſł them- 
ſelves one plain queſtion, “what could 
have been our Saviour's motive for his 
ſteady attendance at the Jewiſh ſyna- 
gogue, every Sabbath-day?” Did ne 


want information, or 1s information the 


only object of public worſhip ?—I know, 
that many of this claſs value themſelves 
on their liberality of ſentiment; and 
truly, liberality is an excellent thing; but 
they will permit me to remind them of 
two obſervations, which belong to this 
ſobject, and which they ſeem to have 

forgot; 
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forgot : one is, a great deal of modern 
liberality is the effect, not of principle, 
but of the politeneſs of the age; the 
other is, that liberality, however beautiful 
in itſelf, is not to be a ſubſtitute for 
other virtues. GoopxEss (the term uſed 
by the Apoſtle in our text) is a very com- 
prehenſive character, including a great 
variety of moral and religious habits : of 
theſe, we are not to ſet up one againſt 
the reſt, but muſt endeavour to pay a 
ſimilar attention to them all. In general, 
they decline or flouriſh together *.“ 


* Virtutes mutus gaudent comuatu: quad fi una deſit, 
facile pereunt cetera, 
Grotius, in Apocal. III. 2, 
It is poſſible, that various remarks, in the courſe 
of this Sermon, will be thought by ſome perſons, 
too preciſe and ſevere: perhaps, they may be called 
puritanical, But I am not to be deterred, by the 
fear of names, from ſaying what appears to me, ma- 
terially connected with the cauſe of vital religion. 
No man can juſtly call my ſentiments uncandid, 
when I ſolemnly avow my belief, that good people, 
of every ſect, and of every opinion, will be accepted 
at laſt, But candor ought not to abate ſeriouſneſs, 
The ſtandard of a chriſtian's duty is placed very 
high in the New Teſtament : and God fo; bid, that I 
ſhould be one of thoſe temporizers, who would 
lower the ſtandard, in order to accommodate the in- 
dolent, or to pleaſe the luke warm! 


Thus 
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Thus we have attempted to mark ſome 
diſcriminating circumſtances in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of our religious ſocieties. Our 
intereſt as Diſſenters has greatly ſuffered 
by both extremes by the fire of bigotted 
ignorance, and the cold of inactive know- 
ledge. Nor could the Church of England 
triumph over us in theſe particulars, were 
ſhe diſpoſed to do it; for by the influence 
of the ſame cauſes, ſhe ſuſtains a ſimilar 
loſs. When you deduct, from the great 
bulk of profeſſors, firſt, thoſe who are 
alike inattentive to knowledge and reli- 
gion, ſecondly, thoſe who are zealous for 
particular notions, without either infor- 
mation in the head, or charity in the 
heart, and thirdly, ſuch as poſlefling 
great knowledge are not in their temper 
ſerious, or in their lives exemplary—You 
will, I doubt not, be ſenſible, that our 
chriſtian aſſemblies admit of great im- 
provement in the united excellencies 
ſpecified in the text. After ſuch a review 
of things, 1t cannot be unnatural to ex- 
claim, * by whom ſhall Jacob ariſe, for 
he 1s ſmall?” Yet I would not infinuate 
by theſe remarks, that we are to give our- 

{elves 
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ſelves up to deſpondency. Many wiſe 
and worthy characters are ſtill among us: 
many, who are anxious for the diffuſion 
of knowledge, and the revival of piety in 
the world. Of this, they daily give us 
unequivocal proofs; and ſurely, not the 
leaſt is at this inſtant before us a 
Collegiate Inſtitution for the education of 
youth, thus recently founded, and thus 
zealouſly ſupported. 


It remains to ſhew, Fourthly, by 
what means our religious ſocieties may 
be rendered moſt like to that praiſed by 
the Apoſtle. 


Both reaſon and revelation teach us; 
that the ſucceſs of all our endeavours to 
improve mankind muſt depend on the 
bleſſing and co-operation of God. To 
him, therefore, let us direct that ſuit- 
able petition, Revive thy work in the 
midſt of the years *. Strange muſt be 
the conduct of Chriſtians, if they can 
overlook this duty, when a Roman Ge- 
neral never undertook any thing of 
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portance, till he had gone up to the 
temple of Jupiter, and when a heathen 
philoſopher could ſay, no man is good 
without a divine influence. 


But though we are commanded to ſeek 
the bleſſing of God by prayer, we are not 
to reſt in our prayers. Supplication is 
mockery, when not followed with perſo- 
nal exertion. Every man, according to 
his ability and ſtation, ſhould ſtrenuouſly 
exert himſelf for the promotion of know- 
ledge and goodneſs in the world, and 
eſpecially in his own neighbourhood, 
and in that religious ſociety with which 
he 1s connected. Some, however, are 
peculiarly called upon to aſſiſt in this 
work, of which the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
are, Miniſters, Parents, and the Con- 
ductors of Public Seminaries. This 
enumeration will be thought by many very 
deficient, becaule I have not included in it 
Magiſtrates. But the juſt power of the 
magiſtrate is negative, rather than poſi- 
tive; it is political, not religious : he 
may reſtrain evil, and puniſh offenders, 
but he is not ordained by God to inter- 


pret revelation, Should he proceed to 
eſtabliſh 


1 


eſtabliſh Chriſtianity, he can only eſta- 
bliſh the profe//ion of it: and if he think 
to fence the truth by articles and penal- 
ties, inſtead of promoting knowledge, 
he injures it ; for he ſhuts out enquiry— 
and enquiry is the lamp of knowledge. 


Let me therefore return to the three» 
fold diviſion already ſuggeſted, 


1. In reviving or extending the cauſe 
of knowledge and goodneſs, much de- 
pends upon the M1N1STERS of the Goſpel. 
They may be ſaid to have the key of 
knowledge, and they were expreſly ap- 
pointed for perfecting the ſaints, and for 
edifying the body of Chriſt. Now, 
the few obſervations I ſhall deliver, reſ- 
pecting their duty, would come from me 
with great impropriety and indecorum, 
were I conſidered, as addreſſing them to 
my fathers in the miniſtry. But nothing 
of that kind is preſumed. They are ſolely 
intended for ſuch as are ſetting out in 
the work, or are proſecuting their ſtudiss 
with a view to it; and in this reſpect, 
may not be unſuitable to the occaſion of 
our preſent meeting, 

It 
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If miniſters would really promote the 
united intereſts of knowledge and good- 
neſs, in their reſpective ſocieties, their 
diſcourſes ought to be inſtructive, plain, 
ſcriptural, energetic, and adapted to the 


young. 


They ought to be 2z/trudive: Not 
idle and empty harangues, which give 
no information. They mult not be one 
dull track of thoughts and phraſes. 
Some miniſters, whatever be their text, 
run through the ſame weariſome round 
of ſentiments. Theſe always remind me 
of an empiric, who has but one medicine, 
and adminiſters this to all his patients, 
however different their complaints, ages, 
or conſtitutions. Whereas, not only 
are the ſubjects of Revelation very nu- 
merous, each of them claiming attention, 
but the characters, the taſtes, and con- 
ditions of mankind are infinitely diver- 
ſified ; and different people are affected 
by different arguments. 


Our diſcourſes muſt in the next place 
be plain: not deep with metaphyſics, 
not dry with philoſophy, With regard 

| ta 
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to children, ſervants, and poor perſons 
in general, they muſt. be plain, in order 
to be inſtructive: and multitudes, higher 
in rank, and ſuperior in knowledge, 
equally ſtand in need of plain addreſſes, 
though from a very different cauſe : 
ſuch are the only addreſſes, that reach 
the heart, or rouſe the conſcience. 


Farther ; if we defire our churches to 
approach the ſtandard mentioned in the 
text, our public diſcourſes muſt be ſcrip- 
tural. Far be it from me, to recommend 
the uſe of ſcripture language, as a cloak 
to hide our real ſentiments from our 
congregations. Such a practice 1s mean 
and cowardly, But ſtill, every wiſe and 
good miniſter will make the ſcripture 
the baſis of his prayers and ſermons. 
What was it, my brethren, that con- 
fronted the philoſophers of the pagan 
world, that put an end to idolatry, that 
ſubdued principalities and powers, that 
renewed and exalted mankind? It was 
the ſimplicity of the New Teſtament. 
Why then ſhould we be ſhy of the lan- 
guage of the ſcriptures? Shall we increaſe 
pur uſefulneſs by. being ſo? Are we wiſer 
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than God * Or, have we embraced ſenti- 
ments, which cannot be {ſupported by 
the word of God—You will ſay perhaps, 
that many things in ſcripture are figu- 
rative and difficult. Be it ſo. Then let 
us follow the glorious pattern of a Clark 
and a Jortin, who made difficult things 
plain, not by ſhunning the ſcriptures, 
but by aptly comparing, and judiciouſly 
expounding them. 


Suffer me to add, our ſervices ſhould 
be energetic. Zeal is too good a thing, 
to be wholly conſigned over to fanatics, 
Human nature is two-fold, conſiſting of 
reaſon and paſlions; and if we do not 
ſecure the latter, ſmall will be our intereſt 
with the former. He that thinks 1t be- 
neath him to addreſs the aftections of 
mankind, does virtually impeach God, 
who thought fit to beſtow them. I allow, 
there is a great difference in the natural 
conſtitution of preachers : ſtill however, 
I am of opinion, that moſt of them, had 
they been trained to the bar, would have 
ſhewn conliderable powers of exertion : 
and ſurely, if any thing can merit ex- 
ertion, the cauſe of knowledge and 
goodneſs may claim it. 
Finally, 
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Finally, in all our labors we ſhould 
have a peculiar reſpect to young People. 
They are not pre-occupied by prejudice, 
or hackneycd in vice: a buſy world 
has not yet engroſſed their attention; a 
corrupt world has not yet poiſoned their 
principles: they generally give us the 
liſtening car, and ſeldom leave us with= 
out an affectionate heart. With them we 
cannot begin too ſoon; and therefore 
it may juſtly be affirmed, that catechi- 
fing 1s one of the moſt valuable and 
uſeful branches of the paſtoral office, 
Indeed, it gives me heartfelt concern, 
that the ſituation of a miniſter in London, 
almoſt neceſſarily, excludes the diſcharge 
of this pleaſant and important duty; 
we have few or no children to catechiſe, 
becauſe they are ſent to ſchools in the 
country, for the ſake of blending health 
with inſtruction *. 

* I am happy to obſerve the duty of catechiſing re- 
commended and urged, by one of the preateſt writers this 
country can boat, the Biſhop of LAN DAH, in his late 
charge to the clergy of his dioceſe, p. 15. But I muſt 
take this opportunity of rema king, that public catechiſing 
before a congregation appears to me to anſwer very little 
purpoſe. The children are intimidated ; the pleafure, 
the freedom, the profit, are nearly loſt. They may wiſh 


to have many things explained, but dare not propoſe 
their doubts in the preſence of a large aſſembly. 
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2. The promotion of knowledge and 
goodneſs, in every chriſtian ſociety, muſt 
depend very greatly upon PARENTS, 


Ye, who ſuſtain that important and 
favoured character, may not in general 
be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the learning of 
miniſters; but ye are furniſhed with 
ſome advantages, which give you a great 
ſuperiority over them in the buſineſs of 


_ inſtruction. We are, comparatively, 


ſtrangers to thoſe we addreſs in public: 
you frequently, if not daily, fee your 
offspring. You know their turn and 
genius—their paſſions and propenſities— 
their excellencies and failings. Ye can 
adapt yourſelves to them, and may uſe a 
freedom and authority, to which we are 
not entitled, and may ſpeak with an 


affection, which no man can ſhare with 
a parent. 


If then you wiſh well to your children, 
if you deſire the proſperity of Zion, and 
would help to build up her walls, be in- 
ſtant in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon ; watch 
the opening of their underſtandings : let 
in the rays of knowledge, as they can 

admit 
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admit them; train them in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord; teach them 
the beſt things, in the beſt manner. Lead 
them to diſtinguiſh, between what is 
eſſential, and what is non-eſlential, eſ- 
pecially between the doctrines of God 
and the inventions of men ; guard them 
againſt human phraſes and doxologies, 
and bring them early in life to a ſcriptu- 
ral faith, a ſcriptural worſhip, and a 
ſcriptural conduct. Shew them, why 
you are chriſtians and proteſtants, and, 
if diſſenters, on what grounds ye are 
ſuch : help them to judge for themſelves: 
labor to render them firm in religious 
principles, yet always candid to thoſe 
who entertain different ſentiments; check 
the firſt appearance of bigotry ; repeat 
to them the names of venerable and pious 
men, who have belonged to very different 
communions; this will expand their 
hearts: for God's fake, let them never 
attach ſalvation to a particular creed, or 
to a particular ſect. Give them amiable 
and honourable views of the bleſſed Gcd, 
and enlarged ideas concerning his pro- 


vidence. Accuſtom them to daily de- 


votion; ſet them a pattern in your own 
F families ; 


' 
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families; incline them to reverence public 
worſhip, but guard them from a ſuper- 
ſtitious abuſe of it. Let all things be 
done decently and in order. When con- 
venient exhort, when neceſſary admoniſh, 
when proper reſtrain. Let your govern- 
ment appear mild, but be ſure it is ſteady. 
Remember the ſin of Eh, who doubtleſs 
had well inſtructed his children, but, for 
want of authority and diſcipline, might 
juſt as well have abandoned them to 1g- 
norance—* they made themſelves vile, 
and he reſtrained them not *.“ The 
rebellion and ruin of Adonijah took their 
riſe from the fame cauſe—* David his 
„ father had not diſpleaſed him at any 
„time, in ſaying, why haſt thou done 


ſo?” + 


Surely, if theſe plain hints were but 
uniformly and vigorouſly applied, the 
general aſpect of things would be greatly 
mended, decaying churches would revive, 
and proſperous ones be continued and 
eſtabliſhed. But ſome parents habituate 
themſelves to lament the degeneracy of 
the times, and are often heard to ſay, 


* 1 Sam, iii. 13. + 1 Kings i. 6. 
©« what 
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© what will become of religion, when we 
© are dead!” while they take no effectual 
means to tranſmit knowledge, liberality 
and piety to the ſucceeding age.— Others 
are indeed careful to inform the minds of 
the young, either perſonally, or by tutors, 
but they do not look well to their own 
example: they are gay, frivolous, diſſo- 
lute. Thus all their inſtruction is de— 
feated. The good leſſon is forgot, but 


the noxious pattern is remembered. 


Alas! the eye is more acute at learning, 
than the ear.—It deſerves notice, that 
the heathens laid great ſtreſs on parental 
and domeſtic example: of which I will 
give you one inſtance. Cicero, in his 
celebrated accuſation of Verres, makes 
this a ſpecific and ſolemn charge, that he 
had injured his ſon, by ſetting before 
him a bad example, and in doing this 
bad injured the Roman Republic.“ 


I cloſe this head, with remarking a 
circumſtance, which more than any 
other, in the compaſs of my obſervation, 
has proved hurtful to our religious ſoci— 
eties. Many parents chooſe their country 


* Cic. in Verr. L. iii. $ 159, 
1 villas 
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villas, where children can have few or no 
opportunities for attending public wor- 
ſhip ; at leaſt, where they cannot do it, 
in the way, which thoſe parents have 
acknowledged upon conviction to be 
molt ſcriptural, Such perſons act very 
inconſiſtently. In a little time, the land- 
ſcape, for the ſake of which they have 
fixed their reſidence, will vaniſh from the 
eye but the injury done to their fa— 


milies, and to the chriſtian church will 
remain. 


3. ACADEMICAL INSTITUT10NS, for the 
education of youth, are peculiarly adapted 
to the revival of thoſe invaluable excel- 
lencies, which have been ſpecified, and 


to the ſpreading of them through all our 
chriſtian ſocieties. 


If the time would have allowed, this 
propoſition might have been conſidered, 
firſt, in a general form, and then with 
a particular reference to that new Aca- 
demical Inſtitution among Proteſtant 
Diſſenters, on account of which we are 
this day aſſembled : but having already 
treſpaſſed on your time, greatly beyond 

my 
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my wiſhes, I muſt beg leave to omit al- 
molt every thing of a general nature, and 
ſhall come directly to the ſpecific deſign of 
the Inſtitution before us. 


So far as the education of miniſters is an 
object in this Inſtitution, I need not uſe 
many words; becauſe that object is not 
peculiar to this Inſtitution, but has long 
been attended to in ſeveral others; and 
likewiſe, becaule the thing is ſo plain, and 
ſpeaks ſo loudly for itſelf, that it cannot 
want either proving or recommending. 
You have heard that much, very much, 
depends on the miniſters of the goſpel ; 
but in a few years the preſent race of 
miniſters will be removed from their 
public labours ; therefore it muſt be the 
duty of the chriſtian community to pro- 
vide for the generations whch (hall fol- 
low. Every inſtitution, calcalated to at- 
ford COMPLEAT inſtruction to youth de- 
ſigned for the miniſtry, muſt be ot eſſen- 
tial importance to the advancement of 
religious knowledge, and to the extention 
of religious candour. If young miniſters 
are but half educated, how can they be 
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the means of diffuſing theſe bleſſings in 
the church and world ? Can a man give 
what he has not? If the blind lead the 
blind, both ſhall fall into the ditch. 
Chriſt has laid down the qualification of 
his miniſters ;—they are to be ſcribes 
, well inſtructed” ;— not ſuperficially 
taught; they are to be © workmen that 
need not to be aſhamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth.” We live in an age, in 
which Scepticiſm endeavours to call in the 
aſſiſtance of learning, and certainly is de- 
corated with the ornaments of cloquence: 
therefore miniſters, poſſeſſed of a ſcanty 
furniture, will only degrade and injure 
the cauſe of Chriſtianity, while they at- 
tempt to explain or defend it. Beſides, 
no miniſters are ſo conceited, or fo un- 
charitable, as thoſe who have but little 
reading. The fact preciſely ſtands thus; if 
they had no reading, they would be leſs 
vain of themſclves; it they had more 
reading, they would be leſs cenſorious 
upon others. 


The Inſtitution now before me, ſuc- 


ceeds to that at Hoxton. The Diſſenters 
in 
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in London ought never to be without a 
College“ in its neighbourhood, both on 


account of the frequent want of occa- 


ſional ſupplies in the pulpit, and alſo the 
numerous advantages for knowledge. im- 
provement, and connexions, which di- 
vinity-ſtudents may derive from ſuch a 
ſituation. In each of theſe views, I frank- 
ly own, ! ſhould be much concerned to 
ſee either the diſſolution or removal of 
the Coll-ge at Homerton, which belongs 
to our Congregational Brethren, how- 
ever I may differ from them in ſome con- 
troverted points. Moſt ſincerely do wiſh 
that both Inſtitutions may prove, to 
diſtant ages, fources of learning, piety, 
and charity. May they be as rivers, © the 
ſtreams whereof ſhall make glad the city 
of our God!“ | 


We come now to the other great object 
of this Inſtitution, the education of the 
laity. This, in a degree, has been blended 


The term College is uſed, not for the ſake of imitating 
the Eſtabliſhment, but becauſe the word Academy (applied 
of late years to every common ſchool) does not convey a 
proper idea of our plan of education, 


with 
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with other inſtitutions; but except in the 
caſe of Warrington, which is diſſolved, 
has never been, till now, the prominent 
feature, and main deſign of collegiate 
education among Diſlenters, * Here then 
let us ſpend a few minutes, that we may 
view the object in its proper magnitude 
and importance. I mean to ſhew you, 
that this part of our plan 1s peculiarly 
connected with the great intereſts of 
knowledge and goodneſs in our ſeveral 
ſocieties, and will have a ſingular tenden- 
cy to promote them. This, I flatter my- 
ſelf, will be ſufficiently demonſtrated, if I 
can prove two things :—FlksT, that the 
Inſtitution is deſig ed for thoſe perſons 
among the Jaity, on whom the advance- 
ment of ſuch intereſts muſt principally 
depend ;—and SECONDLY, that it holds 
out to ſuch perſons extraordinary helps 
and advantages for the purpole of et— 
fecting it. 


* The Iuſtitution at Mancheſter commenced a little 
after the foundation of this was laid. May its proſperity 
ever correſpond to the zeal and ability of its preſent con» 
ductors! A better wiſh I necd not expreſs in its behalf. 


I ſay 
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I ſay, that tbe Inflitution is defigned for 
THOSE PERSONS among the LAITY on whom 
the advancement of knowledge and goodneſs, 
in our reſpective ſocieties, muſt principally 
DEPEND. Theſe are young people, who 
by their patrimony, or their proſpects, 
are raiſed far above the lower walks of 
life. That ſuch are the Lay Students, for 
whom this Seminary is intended, muſt be 
obvious to every one at the firſt glance: 
for though the terms of board and tuition 
are remarkably moderate, compared with 
the advantages gained, yet undoubtedly 
they are high above the reach of poor 
mechanics. The children of neceſſitous 
perſons-are ſent to charity-{chools ; and 
thoſe who are not in abſolute want, but 
who at the ſame time owe their bread to 
hard labour, and ſtrict &conomy, look out 
for a very limited degree of education ; 
they ſeek the cheapeſt ſupplyof knowledge, 
which either the city or country can af- 
ford. By theſe remarks, however, let me 
not be thought to ſlight the lower orders 
of the community, To them we owe our 
houſes, our raiment, our ten thouſand 
comforts; and many of them are as pious 

G in 
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in principle, and as virtuous in conduct, 
as they are politically uſeful to the ſtate. 
Therefore, I mean not the leaſt reflection 
upon them: nay, you will ſoon ſce, I am 
cventually pleading their cauſe ; for in 
the iſſue of things, the poor themſelves 
will be benefited, by a form of education 
to which they have no immediate acceſs, 
But all that I here deſign, 1s to lay down 
the fact reſpecting the objects for whom 
this College is intended, and then to 
ground upon that fact the following ob- 
ſervations. 


As miniſters can do very little good, 
without the concurrence of the laity, ſo 
in particular do they need the aſſiſtance of 
ſuch laity, as are raiſed above the ordinary 
level. Theſe are the perſons, who muſt 
give countenance to every pious and li- 
beral plan, for diſfeminating knowledge, 
and promoting religion, or it will prove 
feeble and abortive, In proportion as 
men are exalted by wealth, office, or con- 
nection, they muſt do more good, or more 
evil, than others. Have they not many 


ſervants, domeſtics, and dependants ? 1s 
: not 
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not the ſphere of their influence very ex- 
tenſive? Do they not ſet the faſhion in 
every country? Moſt indiſputably, to them 
inferiors look up; from them they take the 
model of their own conduct, and at all 
times think they have a ſufficient apo- 
logy for themſelves, in pleading the con- 
duct of their ſuperiors. Thus among 
the Jews, the Phariſees ſaid, by way of 
excuſe for their infidelity, ** have any of 
the rulers believed on Jeſus ?” * — Be- 
des, the ſituation of the rich is ſingularly 
critical, as our bleſſed Lord very ſolemnly 
announces. Wealth does not give new 
paſſions, but it opens many dangerous 
opportunities for the indulgence of thoſe 
we poſſeſs: it affords the means of ſelf- 
gratification, to a degree which very few 
perſons have the reſolution to withſtand. 
Hence, many have diſcovered, in proſpe- 
rity, vices of which they were not ſuſpect- 
ed in poverty. So the heat of ſummer 
brings forward thoſe weeds, which the 
cold of- winter would have repreſſed. 


* Jchn vii. 48. 


Mark x. 23. 


+ Matt. xiii. 22. 
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Therefore it is of infinite moment, that 
all who are born to an inheritance, or 
who come to ample poſſeſſions by trade, 
ſhould, as the apoſtle admirably expreſles 
it, KNow How To ABOUND.®* It was an 
obſervation worthy of Solomon, + that 
* wiſdom is good with an inheritance ;” 
but without the former, the latter will 
be found, either an incumbrance, a diſ- 
grace, or a ſnare. There is great need 
of an enlarged underſtanding, to them 
that are diſtinguiſhed by eminence of 
worldly ſtation : juſt as a picture or ſta- 
tue, which 1s to be placed at a great 
height, ought to be made upon a much 
larger ſcale, than if it were intended to 
ſtand only on the ground. 


You are convinced then, that it is al- 
ways of vaſt importance, to furniſh the 
underſtanding, and ſecure the principles, 
of young people of large connections and 
fortune. But let me faithfully add, this 
is peculiarly neceſſary Now. We live in 


Philip iv. 12. + Eccleſ. vii. 1. 
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an age of pleaſure and diſſipation. Nevet 
did temptations more abound. Never 
was youth more in danger of making 
ſhipwreck of faith and a good conſcience, 
The love of novelty, aided by the ſpirit 
of faſhion, induces multitudes to travel 
abroad ; and what do they generally bring 
back with them from their travels ?—ex- 
treme gayety and infidelity. How deſirable, 
therefore, muſt it appear to every ſincere 
friend of truth and virtue, that our young 
men of afluence ſhould be deeply ſea- 
ſoned with the knowledge and love of the 
Chriſtian Religion, before they ever quit 
their native country ?—To theſe argu- 
ments may be ſubjoined ſome, which are 
more peculiar to our ſituation, as Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters. In the laſt century, 
it was uſual for miniſters to reſide in the 
families of the great and opulent, for the 
very purpoſe of conducting the education 
of their youth: but this ſalutary cuſtom 
is now almolt entirely laid aſide. T here- 
fore, collegiate inſtitutions for the Jaity 
are, at this time, more neceſſary than 
tormerly.—In the next place, your public 
funds, tor ſupporting divine worſhip in 

| various 
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various parts of the country, ſtand in 
need of continual aſſiſtance and augmen- 
tation ; and no man can reaſonably ex- 
pect, that the wealthy among the riſing 
generation will contribute largely to this 
momentous deſign, if their own minds 
are not opened to liberality of ſentiment, 
and tinctured with the ſeriouſneſs of 
piety. This circumſtance alone might 
prove the expediency of ſuch an Inſti- 
tution as the preſent ; though it has been 
ſtrangely overlooked by ſome perſons, 
who have taken up a groundleſs prejudice 
againſt it. 


Having thus eſtabliſned my firſt propo- 
ſition, I proceed to the ſecond, in which 
it was aſſerted, that this Academical In- 
ftitution belds out to ſuch young perſons extra- 
ordinary HELPS and ADVANTAGES for the 
purpoſe of QUALIFYING them to promote the 
cauſe of knowledge, virtue, and piety, in the 
world. 


This 1s the 'only part of my diſcourſe, 
in which J have an advantage over my 


predeceſſors, who have recommended this 
Inſti- 
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Inſtitution to public notice. Having 
been compelled, by the great increaſe of 
Students, and the nature of my perſonal 
concerns, to requeſt a reſignation of my 
office as Tutor, which the Committee have 
done me the kindneſs to accept, I appear 
before you, at this time, as much a neuter 
perſon, as any one within theſe walls, 
In conſequence, I can praiſe with lefs re. 
ſerve, becauſe I can do it, without involv- 
ing myſelf in the encomium. 


Youth are admitted to this Inſtitution, 
at an age, moſt deſirable on the one hand, 
and moſt critical on the other. The pe- 
riod from fifteen to twenty is a ſeaſon of 
great danger; and for learning the moſt 
valuable things, it includes the beſt five 
years of any man's life: after it, the facul- 
ties ſeldom improve and before it, the 
mind cannot be brought to that ſober 
ſteadineſs, or to that conviction of the 
worth of time, which lie at the baſis of 
all literary and moral improvement. 


In this houſe, they are trained to habits 
of exemplary diligence. J he earlieſt hours 


of 
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of the day are ſecured. Attendance on 
lectures cannot be evaded, by any com- 
mutation or fine. And the Seſſion cloſes 
with a critical and impartial examination, 
whereby the application or negligence of 
every Student is diſcovered, 


Whatever be the advantages reſulting 
from private tuition, it is a fact not to 
be controverted, that the ſpirit of emula- 
tion, which of all ſprings of action is the 
moſt powerful in young minds, can never 
be called forth in its higheſt perfection, 
but in ſeminaries of a public nature, 
Quintilian was decidedly of this opinion ; 
and the experience of every age has con- 
firmed the ſentiment of that great judge.* 


I congratulate the public on the ex- 
traordinary helps which young men may 
receive in this College, from the number, 
character, and abilities of the tutors here 
engaged. Such a number cannot be con- 
vened among the Diſſenters, in any other 
part of the kingdnm. Their office is not 


* Quintil. Inſtitut. I. 1. c. 2. paſſim. 
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a name, or a ſinecure. Their induſtry is 
unremitted ; their learning of the firſt 
degree, as well as the moſt important 
kind: their connexions in life muſt be 
of great ſervice to young people; and 
their example cannot fail to give weight 
to every inſtruction, 


Great 1s the variety and extent of ſtu- 
dies here proſecuted. While much of 
ſchool- education is employed about words, 
the education of a college has an imme- 
diate connection with things. Here the 
judgment 1s exerciſed and improved, 
Hiſtory, civil and eccleſiaſtical, and phi- 
loſophy, both natural and moral, preſent 
their deep flores to the mind. The origin 
of ſociety, the foundation of government, 
the branches and obligations of virtue, 
are diſtinctly examined. Habits of read- 
ing uſually beget a taſte for it; and by 
forming ſuch a taſte, eſſential benefit is 
conferred on the future man, and upon 
the public : for though a love of reading 
is not itſelf a virtue, it is a powerful 
auxiliary to all the virtues. —And let it 


be particularly obſerved, that in ſuch a 
H houſe, 
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houſe, the evidences of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion are very copiouſly ſtu- 
died, which, as we have already hinted, 
is a matter of infinite concern. Hereby, 
young men are guarded againſt the ſo- 
phiſtry of unbelievers ; they hear of all 
the objections which have been made, are 
familiar with the anſwers, and become 
Chriſtians on ſuch a ſolid foundation, that 
it is probable nothing will ever ſhake 
them. The mind is moſt hurt when ſud- 
denly ſurpriſed : this is true, with reſpect 
both to natural deformities, and ſpiritual 
difficulties. Therefore, it 1s the part of 
wiſdom to obviate the effect of ſuch diffi- 
culties, by previouſly announcing, and 
ſatisfactorily refuting them. I mult take 
the liberty to ſay, that thoſe parents do 
their children a grievous injury, who re- 
move th em from the college, before they 
can attend the courſe of lectures on this 
ſubject.“ Theſe lectures are worth all 
the ſtudies in the world. Not that I 
mean that other ſtudies ſhould be neg- 
lected. On the contrary, others, well 


They generally fall within the limits of the third year. 
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purſued, will aſſiſt theſe ; for there is a 
connexion in all the branches of know- 
ledge : the more a man knows, the bet- 
ter can he examine Revelation ; and the 
more it is examined, the more it ſhines. 


In a former part of this diſcourſe, 
there has been occaſion to lament, that 
too many families, in the preſent day,live 
without family devotion. From hence 
it may be feared, that many youths may 
come hither, who have never been ha- 
bituated, in a parent's houſe, to ſuch uſe- 
ful exerciſes. Behold, therefore, another 
advantage accruing from the regulations 
of this Inſtitution ! Let us hope, that 
ſtruck with the decorum of ſuch a duty, 
and inured to its practice, during their 
continuance in the Seminary, they will, 
through the remainder of life, beconit its 


{ſteady advocates, both by recommendation 
and example, 


Among the benefits to be expected from 
this Academical Inſtitution, that of ſtrict 


and uniform diſcipline is much too im- 
portant to be omitted. indeed, its im- 
portance 
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portance to young people themſelves, and 
to all with whom in future they may be 
connected its abſolute neceſſity for both 
worlds, is ſo great, that no words can be 
found to do it juſtice. However, I ſhall 
not deſcend to particulars on this ſubject, 
but refer the conſideration of it to thoſe 
who may ſpeak after me, for this obvious 
reaſon— the diſcipline of ſuch a houſe 
cannot be adjuſted at once: it requires a 
ſeries of experiments, and a ſucceſſion of 
years, to bring it to that perfection, which 
its friends in general, and the ſuperintend- 
ing Committee in particular, have con- 
ſtantly in their eye. In the mean time, 
let this hint be applied by thoſe, who are 
ſcdulouſly watching for any miſtakes we 
may commit. Let them remember, that 
the ſprings and movements of a large 
machine are not regulated in a moment, 
I truſt, there will always be ſuch care, cir- 
cumſpection and authority, in the go- 
vernment of this College, that it will be 
a conſtant aſylum, where virtue is not 
only uncontaminated, but cheriſhed, 
ſtrengthened, and improved. 


Jſhall 
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I ſhall touch only on another advan- 
tage to be derived from this Inſtitution, 
in which candidates for the Miniſtry, 
and perſons intended for civil life, are 
educated together ; the friendſhips which 
they here form, will be of mutual ſervice. 
and comfort in future years; and in all 
probability will be attended with great 
benefit to religious ſocieties, Once, I 
acknowledge, | was of a different opinion, 
and thought, with many others, that Di- 
vinity and Lay Students ſhould not be 
trained in one houſe ; but I am now con- 
vinced of the error, and thus publicly re- 
tract it. Youths of fortune, having been 
educated with miniſters, will not be ſo 
diſpoſed to flight them, or to ſpeak evil 
of, and unkindly to them, as if they had 
had no connection with them in early life. 
Having been witneſſes of the labour and 
expence of their education, they will form 
advantageous conceptions of the office 1n 
general, and a ſteady attachment to ſuch 
preachers in particular, They will be 
ready to help them. They will be in— 
clined to augment the public funds for 
this purpole, or to allift by private do- 
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nations; and, in either way, become the 
means of ſupporting religious worſhip, 
in diſtant, and perhaps ignorant parts of 
the iſland. They will co-operate with 
them in all uſeful ſchemes ; thus ren- 


dering miniſters much more ſerviceable, 


and let me add, their own character and 
condition more reſpectable. Such con- 
nections, commenced in the period of 
youth, will be of great and permanent 
benefit to themſelves. Many an hour, 
which would otherwiſe be ſacrificed at the 
ſhrine of pleaſure, will thus be ſecured to 
wiſdom and virtue; for they will be happy 
in converſing with men, whoſe education, 
profeſſion, and habits, raiſe them above 
frivolous purſuits. Loving knowledge, 
they will aſſociate with thoſe, who can 
revive and enlarge their ſtock, 


Theſe are ſome of the advantages, which 
naturally flow from an Academical Inſti- 
tution like the preſent ; advantages, not 
merely for embelliſhing the minds of 
youth, but for qualifying them to pro- 
mote the intereſts of knowledge and 
goodneſs as long as they live, and to 

tranſmit 
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tranſmit theſe invaluable bleſſings to po- 
ſterity. Children's children, yea, the re- 
moteſt generation, may be rendered wiſer, 
better, and happier, by the Seminary you 
have now eſtabliſhed. God grant it may. 
be ſo! May unborn ages riſe up, to ac- 
cept and juſtify the invitation it preſents 
—*'* Unto you, oh men, I call, and my 
« voice is to the ſons of men. Receive 
e inſtruction, and not ſilver; and know- 
* ledge, rather than choice gold. Blefled 
eis the man that heareth me, watching 
daily at my gates, waiting at the poſts 
of my doors.“ 


May I indulge the hope, that ſome 
who hear me this day, and who have not 
yet contributed to ſo noble an Inſtitu- 
tion, will now be induced to give it their 
countenance, and generous encourage- 
ment ! Whether you have, or have not 
been bleſſed with a liberal education, 
ſurely you cannot want a motive to aſſiſt 
this patriotic, this Chriſtian undertaking. 
If a good education has been your pri- 
vilege, let gratitude to God and to your 
parents, conſtrain you to extend the bleſ- 

ſing 
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ſing to others. If you have been denied 
this happinels, let a painful conviction of 
your loſs perſuade you to exempt others 
from a ſimilar calamity.“ 


Some may poſſibly think that the two 
univerſities, ſo long and fo firmly eſta- 
bliſhed, ſuperſede the necellity of this new 
Academical Inftitution for Lay Students. 
But however venerable they may be by 


The following paſſage from an excellent writer, de— 
ſerves the ſerious conſideration, both of PaK ENTS and 
CHliLDREN, Wealth is uſcſul, but obnoxious to for- 
tune; the inſtability of fame detracts from its value; for a 
man to be well deſcended, 13 honorable, not ſo mucn 
to himſelf, as to his anceſtors; health is deſirable, but very 
precarious ; beauty excites admiration, but ſoon decays 3 
human ſtrength is inconſiderable at beſt, and ſubject to be 
impaired by age and ſickneſs: any of theſe may leave us 
before, and none of them can attend us beyond the approach- 
ing period of this earthly being. Therefore Wis vom and 
Via rue, the noble fruits of a good EDU:; arc the 
only ſecure and immortal poſſeſſions. 'I heſe can neither 
be affected by accidents, nor taken away by force, not 
blaſted by malice, nor withered by time, gor impaired by 
age. We may carry them with us, through all the 
changes to which mortality is expoſed ; and after they have 
made us happy in this life, they will paſs along with us 
through the valley of death, and conſtitute our glory and 
kappineſs for ever.“ 


Holland Sermons, vol. i, p. 160, 


timc, 
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time, rich by endowments, or learned by 
culture, it has been largely and juſtly 
ſhewn on a former occaſion,* that they are 
not adapted to our principles as Diſſen- 
ters, becauſe either the entrance, or the 
progreſs, is clogged with articles of ſub- 
ſcription: and without any reflection on 
thoſe who preſide in them, we may al- 
ſert, both from theory and experience, 
that the danger to morals is imminent, 
Very numerous bodies are not eaſily go- 
verned, * Divide and rule” may be a 
noxious principle in politics, but it 1s a 
valuable one in education. Should this 
new Seminary ever become too large for 
the exerciſe of perfect diſcipline, 1 hope 
others will be raiſed in convenient parts 
of the country. 


But I muſt draw to a cloſe. 


To the FounpeRs of this Inſtitution I 
would humbly, yet earneſtly ſay - perſe- 
vere. When you ſet out on this work, 
you had to conflict with the diſcourage- 
ments which uſually attend a new pro- 
jet. But theſe diſcouragements have 

I gra- 


* See Dr. Rees's excellent Diſcourſe, p. 42—57- 
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gradually vaniſhed. Go on with alacrity. 
Like Cœſar, think nothing done, while 
any thing remains to be done. Endea- 
vour to leave every thing in the beſt poſ- 
fible (tate for futurity. When your heads 
are in the duſt, there will be none to ex- 
ceed your care and zeal ; and poſſibly 
but I turn from a ſuppoſition that gives 
me pain. 


May the IxsTRVUCTORS in this Semi- 
nary long be preſerved, in a capacity for 
public and diſtinguiſhed uſefulneſs. You 
have my molt fervent prayers, that your 
doctrine may drop as the rain, and diſtil 
as the dew ; and that you may experi- 
ence the truth of that promiſe, ** he that 
watercth, ſhall be watered himſelf.” 1 
ſhall ever eſteem it one of the greateſt 
honours of my life, to have been inrolled 
with you, though but for a ſhort ſeaſon. 


And now, my YOUNG. FRIENDs, ſome 
of whom 1 have often addreſſed, in the 
character of my Pupils, and all of whom 
lie near to my heart ſuffer the word 
of exhortation. Thoſe of you who are 
intended for the miniſtry, will permit me 

to 
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to caution you againſt an undue love of 
popularity. A degree of popularity is 
deſirable, both as it animates exertion, 
and may contribute to uſefulneſs : but 
if, inſtead of a ſubordinate motive, you 
make it the principal, you will probably 
be diſappointed in your views, you mult 
often ſtoop to mean compliances, which 
would deſtroy independency of character, 
and above all, you will forfeit the appro- 
bation and aſſiſtance of the great Searcher 
of hearts. When the ſupreme Judge 
ſhall come, and reckon with his ſervants, 
it will not be enquired, © what crouds 
we have attracted ?” but “ what good we 
have done, or at leaſt attempted to do ?” 
Let me caution you, during your theolo- 
gical ſtudies, not to be too poſitive that you 
have diſcovered Truth. With riper years, 
and more extenſive reading and reflection, 
you may poſſibly ſee occaſion to alter ſome 
of your opinions. Do not come abroad 
into the world, thinking to ſubdue at 
once all its prejudices. This is a ſort of 
Quixotiſm, to which ſome young miniſters 
are greatly inclined : but alas, it 1s to 


ſuppoſe ourſelves and our fellow-crea- 
I 2 tures, 
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tures, more than men. Finally, let me 
exhort you frequently to read the prac- 
tical writers of the laſt age. Some of 
their ſentiments may not accord with 
yours or mine; but there is a fervor of 
piety breathing through all their works, 
which no modern improvements in know- 
ledge or elegance can ſupercede, and 
which will be of infinite ſervice to us in 
all our prayers and diſcourſes. 


To thoſe of you who are intended for 
civil employments or profeſſions, 1 would 
ſolemnly addreſs the conſideration, that 
on YOU will principally depend the re- 
putation of this riſing Inſtitution. In 
your breaſt, on account both of your 
numbers and fortune, lies the deternina- 
tion, whether order or confuſion, proſpe- 
rity or ruin, ſhall attend it. Many eyes 
are upon you. Public expectation has 
been wound high. Let it not be diſap— 
pointed through your means. Submit to 
diſcipline. Be examples of . regularity. 
The ſacrifice is not difficult; the con- 
finement will not be long; great will be 
your recompence.— When a few years are 
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fled, it is probable that many of you will 
ſuſtain the parental character; you may 
have ſons, for whoſe education and im- 
provement you will turn an anxious eye 
to this College. But oh! what grief, 
what ſhame would you experience, if, by 
preſent folly and irregularity, you ſhould 
have done a laſting injury to this Inſti- 
tution! if, with your own hands, you 


ſhould have poiſoned the fountain at which 
your children ſhould drink! 


Now, my Brethren, I commend you 
all unto God, and to the word of his 
grace, who is able to build you up, and to 


give you an inheritance among them that 
are ſanctified. Amen! 
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Janvary 21, 1789. 

AT a numerous and reſpectable Meeting of the Go- 

vernors and Subſcribers of the NEw CoLLEGE among 

Proteſtant Diſſenters, for the education of their Miniſters 

and Youth, Tous RoGEers, Eſq; was called to 

the Chair; and the following Report from the Com- 
mittee was read; viz. 


GENTLEMEN, 

T is with peculiar pleaſure that your Committee now 
announce to you the proſperous ſtate of the Inſtitu- 
tion, which you have intruſted to their care. The 
new wing was completed in the courſe of the laſt 
Summer, and furniſhed for the reception of ſtudents 
at the commencement of the ſeſlion in September, The 
number of Students is now thirty-four ; ſo that all the 
apartments in this wing, and ſeveral of the lodging- 
rooms in the center-building are occupied. Twenty- 
ſeven of theſe ſtudents are upon their own foundation; 
and ſeven upon the foundation of the Inſtitution, Twen- 
ty-one are deſigned for civil life, and the remaining 

thirteen are intended for the miniſtry. 
Your Committee are happy in this opportunity of 
bearing public teſtimony to the improvement and irre- 


proachable conduR of all the young gentlemen; and 
they 
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they fee] a peculiar ſatisfaction in the aſſurance, that 
ſeveral of them are diſtinguiſhed by their abilities, ap- 
plication and acquirements, and ate likely to reflect 
honour on the Inſtitution with which they are connected, 
They congratulate you on the ſuccefs which has alteady 
attended this laudable deſign, and they conſider it as a 
preſage of its continued and increaſing proſperity, The 
acceſſion of twenty ſtudents in one ſeſſion is very con- 
ſiderable, and affords an encouraging proſpect of the 
extenſive utility of this Inſtitution for the diffuſion of 
«nowledge, liberty and virtue. 

In this recompence of the liberality and zeal of its 
founders and friends, your Committee rejoice with you, 
They are animated by it in every exertion for promoting 
the improvement of the ſtudents, and preſerving the diſ- 
cipline of the college, as the neceſſary means of perpe- 
tuating the favourable opinion which the public ſeem to 
entertain of it. Theſe important objects engage the aſ- 
ſiduous attention cf the ſuperintending Committee and 
utors; and they have hitherto found no reaſon for dif- 
ſatisfaction and complaint, 

You, Gentlemen, your Committee are perſuaded, 
will unite with them in wiſhing, that every young per- 
ſon, poſſeſled of the requiſite qualifications, and apply— 
ing for admiſlion, may be ſuitably accommodated in this 
College; and that the benefits of it may be rendered as 
extenſive as poſſible. With this view your Committee 
beg leave to ſubmit to your apprudation the deſign which 
they have formed of proceeding with convenient ſpeed 
to the completion of the plan, long ago ſuggeſted by 
many friends of the Inſtitution—by erecting an addi— 
tional wing on the welt fide of the center- building, cor- 
reſponding to that on the eaſt, They feel the neceſſity 
of additional accommodations; and they would be ſorry 

| to 
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to reject any young gentlemen, who may apply, for 
want of room. 

When they recolle& the liberality which they have 
already experienced, they have no doubt of obtaining 
further aſſiſtance, and by adopting a plan ſimilar to that 
purſued in the laſt year, as well as by a prudent manage- 
ment of their finances, of accompliſhing this great de- 
ſign without changing the ſecurity of the permanent 
fund of the inſtitution. An unknown benefactor has 
encouraged your Committee by a very liberal donation 
of 5001. They have alſo reſources in a reverfionary 
ſum of 2000 l. bequeathed by a very valuable friend, the 
late John Brown, Eſq;—in the ſavings, which time 
may enable them to obtain from their annual income, 
and in the generous diſpoſitions of thoſe who are anxious 
for the proſperity of the Inſtitution, 

Their expenditures have been very conſiderable, The 
Inſtitution is already in debt to the amount of 32001, 
to thoſe friends, who, in purſuance of the reſolution of 
the laſt general meeting, have advanced loans for the 
purpoſe of preventing any interruption to the increaſe of 
the permanent fund ; but they confide in the importance 
of the cauſe in the ſupport of which they are engaged, 
and in the continued zeal and liberality of its friends, 

The treaſurers report, that 124]. 138. 4d. being the 
third part of 3741. the amount of the unappropriated be- 
nefaclions received in the laſt year, hath been paſſed or 
placed to the account of the permanent fund, in purſu- 
ance of the 3d reſolution of the 21ſt July 1786 and 
that the balance in their hands, on the 31ſt of Decem- 
ber laſt, appears to be 104]. 178. 3d. 

Your Committee further beg leave to ihform you, 
that the houſe of the reſident tutor is hniſhed ; and that 


Dr, Rees now reſides in it. 
When 
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When your Committee conſider the progreſs that has 
been already made in the accompliſhment of an under. 
taking, that originated in the zeal of a few perſons— 
Wen they recolle& the acceſſion of countenance and 
ſupport which they have derived from the liberality of 
the friends of ſcience, .iberty and virtue—and when 
they anticipate the extenfive and laſting benefit, which 
is the probable iſſue of the preſent undertaking, they 
feel no diffidence in the proſpect of what now remains to 
be done. 

With aſſiſtance, in any degree correſponding to what 
they have already received, their whole plan will be 
eaſily completed ; and future generations will applaud 
the activity and zeal, which have been the means of 
tranſmitting to them invaluable bleſſings, 


The Report having been read, the following Reſolu- 
tions were unanimouſly agreed to, wiz, 


ResoLvED, That the report of the proceedings of the 
Committee, now read, is approved; and that the 
thanks of this meeting be given to the Committee, 
for the attention, diligence and zeal, with which 
they have exerted themſelves in favour of the In- 
ſtitution. 


RESsOLVED, That the Committee be inſtructed to 
carry into execution the ſeveral meaſures pointed 
out in their Report, for building another wing, as 
well as for raiſing money, according to the plan of 
laſt year, and to take any other ſteps which they 
ſhall judge moſt likely to promote the credit and 
ſucceſs of the Inſtitution. 


Six 
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Six vacancies in the Committee having been declared, 
one of which is by death, viz. Richard Cooke, Eſq. and 
five by lot, viz. R. Bright, Eſq; Dr. Bayly, W. Ruſſell, 
Eſq; Edward Jeffries, Eſq; and Dr. Rees. Reſolved, 
That the following gentlemen be appointed to ſupply 
the ſaid vacancies, viz. J. H. Stone, Eſq. R. Bright, Eſq, 
Dr. Bayly, W. Ruſſell, Eſq, Edward Jeffries, Eſq; and 
Dr. Rees, the five laſt being re- elected. 


Resor.veEp, That the thanks of this meeting be given 
to Thomas Rogers, Matthew Towgood, and 
Michael Dodſon, Eſqrs. for their paſt attention and 
trouble as treaſurers to the New Inſtitution ; and 
that they be requeſted to continue their ſervices for 
the year enſuing. 


RESOLVED, That Mr. Samuel Rogers be one of the 
truſtees of the permanent fund, in the room of Mr, 
Thomas Rogers, deceaſed. 


RE$01.vED, That the treaſurers be requeſted to make up 
their accounts at Michaelmas inſtead of Chriſtmas. 


RESOLVED, That the thanks of this meeting be given 
to the auditors, Mr, Iſaac Thompſon, Mr. William 
Stone, and Mr. Daniel Turner, and that they be 
requeſted to be auditors for the year enſuing. 


RESOLVED, That the thanks of this mecting be given 
io the Chairman, 


THOMAS ROGERS, 
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At a MEETING of the GENERAL COMMIT= 
TEE, July 23d, 1789. 


RESOLVED, That the following Advertiſement 


be annexed to the Reſolutions of the laſt General 
Meeting. 


4 2 HE Committee, whilſt they have the pleaſure of 
announcing the proſperous State of the Inſtitution 
under their care, beg leave, earneſtly to recommend it 
to the further patronage and encouragement of thoſe, 
who are convinced of its importance and utility. The 
expence of its complete eſtabliſhment and continued ſup- 
port requires every liberal exertion. 'T he ſums that have 
been already raiſed by loans, and that will be further 
neceſſary for finiſhing the building, and furniſhing its 
various apartments for the accommodation of Students, 
are very conſiderable, They incumber the Inſtitution 
with an annual charge, that diminiſhes thoſe reſources 
which they ſhould otherwiſe derive from the intereſt of 
the permanent fund, and the amount of the annual ſub- 
ſcriptions, and which they would be glad to appropriate 
to other purpoſes, The Committee are therefore con- 
trained to renew their application to the friends of the 
Inſtitution, for ſuch donations, or annual ſubſcriptions, 
as may enable them the more ſpeedily to accompliſh the 
oreat object which they have in view. 


HacxxEV, June 24th, 1789. 
NEW OL IL E GE. 


* HE Committee for conducting the New CotLecr 
among PRoTESTANT DISSENTERS inform the Public, 
that the next Seſſion commences on the 3d Monday in 
September, and willcloſe on the 1ſt day of July. The 
ſucceſs of this Inſtitution, during the ſhort period that 
has elapſed ſince its firſt eſtabliſhment, has been very 
encouraging. The new wing, added to the original 
building, and opened in September, was wholly occu- 
pied during the laſt Seſſion ; and another wing, correſ- 
ponding to it, and containing a conſiderable number of 
very commodious apar:ments, is almoſt finiſhed, and 
will ſoon be ready for uſe. Of the eligible ſituation of 
the College, and of the local conveniences and advan- 
tages that recommend it, nothing need now be ſaid. 
The Committee and Tutors think it ſufficient to aſſure 
the Public, that they will affiduouſly avail themſelves of 
every circumſtance that may be conducive to the health, 
moral conduct, and literary improvement of the young 
Gentlemen, who ſhall be intruſted to their care. They 
alſo add, that it is a fundamental principle of this Inſti- 
tution, that it be open to perſons of every religious de- 
nomination, who will be encouraged in forming their 
ſentiments on all controverſial ſubjects without ſubſcrip- 
tion or any other reſtriftion or impoſition, 


The courſe of Education will be comprehenſive and 
liberal, and adapted to youth in general, whether they 


are intended for civil or commercial life, or ns any of 
the learned profeſſions, 
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The lectures commence immediately at the opening 
of the Seſſion, and are regularly purſued every day in 
the week, except Sunday, under the direction of the 
following gentlemen : viz. Rev. Andrew Kippis, D. D. 
F. R. S. and S. A; Rev. Abraham Rees, D. D.F.R.S. 
Rev. Thomas Belſham; Rev. George Cadogan Morgan; 
Rey. John Kiddie, Rev. Thomas Broadhurſt; Rev. 
David Jones. | 

The uſual courſe for young Gentlemen, not intended 
for the miniſtry, will be completed in three years; and 
will include the Latin and Greek (and if deſired, the He- 
brew) Languages, Greek and Roman Antiquities, An- 
cient and Modern Geography, Univerſal Grammar, 
Rhetoric and Criticiſm, Chronology, Hiſt>ry, the Prin- 
ciples of Law and Government, the ſeveral branches of 
Mathemati.s, Aſtronomy, Natural and Experimental 
Philoſophy, the Elements of Chemiſtry, Logic, Ethics, 
and the Evidences of Religion, natural and revealed. 
Young Gentlemen, who ſhall prolong their ſtay in 
College beycru the Term of three years, will have an 
opportunity of proſecuting thoſe branches of Science to 
which they moſt incline, and which may be beſt adapteg 
to their future proſpects, The Committee and Tutors 
cannot forbear expreſſing their wiſhes and hopes, that 
this will be the caſe with reſpect to many, who are com- 
mitted to their care. 

The courſe for young gentlemen, intended for the 


Miniſtry, will extend (at leaſt) to five years; and will 


comprehend, beſides the objects above enumerated, He- 
Few, Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, Theology, Jewiſh Anti- 
quities, and the Study of the Scriptures. 

The Commons are provided by the Committee: and 
the Students are under the more immediate direction and 
government of Dr. Regs, who reſdes in a houſe near the 

College, 
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College, and of Mr. BrIsnAM and Mr. KID DIE, who 
live in the College with the Students. 

The Terms for each Seſſion are ſixty guineas, which 
will include ſeparate Apartments, Board and Education. 
Each Student is alſo expected to contribute three guineas 
to the Libraty at the Time of his admiſſion. Students 
on the foundation will be provided for in theſe reſpects 
without expence: and the Committee will encourage 
young perſons intended for the Miniftry, whoſe friends 
are willing to defray the charges of their board and Edu- 
cation, by a conſiderable abatement in the above terms. 

It js ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve, that the fituation of 
this Inſtitution affords opportunity of obtaining the beſt 
means of inſtrudion in French and the other Modern 
Languages, Drawing, &c. at a ſeparate expence, 

No Divinity-Students will be admitted under the age 
of ſixteen years, nor any Lay-Student above the age of 
eighteen years, nor under the age of fifteen years, ex- 
cept under circumſtances, which in the opinien of the 
Committee, ſhall warrant a departure from this rule, fo 
tar as it limits the higheſt age of admiſſion to eighteen ; 
and it is expected, that all Students be well recommended 
both as to conduct and qualifications, 

The Committee beg leave to inform the friends of thoſe 
young Gentlemen who may be defigned for this [afti- 
tution, that, as the choice of rooms will depend on pri- 
ority of application, thoſe who give either of the Trea- 
Hurers or of the Tutors the moſt early poſitive deelara- 
tion of their intention to be at the College on the third 
Monday in September, will be entered in the Books ac- 
cording to the order of their application ; but this prio- 
"rity muſt neceſlarily be confined to thoſe who are preſent 
at the time above ſpecified, They cannot help wiſhing, 
for very obvidus reaſons, that young Gentlemen may be 
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ready for admiſſion at the Commencement of each Sef- 
ſion, and to have timely notice of the intention of their 
friends; but they are at the ſame time well apprized that 
ſome peculiar circumſtances may render it deſirable to 
procure admiſſion after the commencement of a Seſſion. 
When ſuch circumſtances occur, they will be always 
diſpoſed to accommodate thoſe who apply; and the Tu- 
rors will take care to fill up their time with advantage. 


Application for the admiſſion of Students may be made to 


Tromas Roos, Eſq; Cornhill, 1 
Mar. Towcoop, Eſq; Clement's-lane, J ceive Subſerip- 
Mich. Dopson, Eſq; Boſwell-court, 


tions for this 
. Inftitution. 
Or to either of the Tutors, 


—ͤ — — — — 


*.* It is requeſted that all Legacies intended for the 
uſe of the Inſtitution, be bequeathed according to the 
following form, ** I give and bequeath to A. B. and 
C. D. the Sum of | upon truſt, and to the 
intent that they, or one of them, pay the ſame to the 
Treaſurers for the time being, or one of them, of the 
ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION among PROTESTANT 
D1ssENTERs, founded in the year 1786, now eſtabliſhed 
in the Pariſh of Hackney, in the County of Middleſex, 
and deſire and direct that the ſaid ſum of ſball 
be paid out of my Perſonal Eſtate, and applied towards 
carrying on the laudable deſigns of the ſaid Inſtitution.“ 


N. B. Books, Philoſophical Inſtruments, or any other 
Specific Legacies, may be bequeathed in any words 
which the Teſtators may think fit to uſe, 


SN 


